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2 Our Fourfooted Friends 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 
OF HUMANE WORK 


It is a puzzling problem for the editor of a 


humane journal to decide what to put into it. 
Grown people seem to think that such a paper or 
magazine is only for children. Children are not 
interested in articles on the progress or the needs of 
humane work. Comparatively few persons seem to 
care to know what is going on outside their own 
field of work, so the editor is puzzled and ques- 
tions: —should I write this, or that? Shall I use 
articles from other papers or magazines that seem 
to me too valuable to be laid aside with one issue 
of a magazine? How many of those who ought 
to be interested in humane work will take time 
from their own affairs and more particular interests 
to read this magazine? 


Two reports have been received recently at our 
ofice which are encouraging for those who are 
interested in the growth of humane work. One is 
from the Tasmanian Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, which was established by Eng- 
lish residents, as most foreign societies have been, 
in 1878. The Lord Bishop of Tasmania is presi- 
dent. The secretary is Miss F. Garratt, and the 
treasurer is Mr. R. A. Soares. 
report she says there has been a great improve- 


In the secretary’s 


ment,in the Streatment “of animals, particularly 
coach and cart horses. Many watering troughs 
have been provided in the city and suburbs. An 
attempt is being made to introduce more drastic 
laws in relation to the use of air-guns and pea-rifles. 
A new abattoir has been completed which is pro- 
nounced a great improvement on former conditions. 
Pigeon shooting matches have been condemned. 
Altogether it appears that Tasmania is to be con- 
gratulated on its active humane society. 


Our Dumb Friends’ League, which has its offices 
at 118 Victoria Street, London, S. W., makes a 
specialty of establishing Shelters for cats in different 
parts of London. ‘The principal Shelters are at 
Fulham and Whitechapel, but the committee are 
hoping to establish Shelters in each Metropolitan 
Borough. 


Humane Work in Baltimore. 


It is gratifying to know that in different parts of 
our country the influence of our Animal Rescue 
League, has been felt to such a degree that similar 
organizations have been started either taking the 
name which originated with the founder of the 
Boston League or a similar one. 

A letter just received has given us a good deal 
of pleasure and will, we are sure, gratify members 
of our League. 


Animal Refuge Association, $10 Ensor Street, 
Baltimore, Maryland, September 80, 1909. 

My dear Mrs. Smith: — Thank you for your kind 
letter and for the report of the Animal Rescue 
League containing the by-laws of the organiza- 
tion,—all received some time ago and acknowl- 
edged so tardily, I am sorry to say. Enclosed are 
several cuttings from one of the Baltimore papers, 
our first report, and a copy of the agreement we 
use tor the Rest Farm. 

We have had much to contend with in fighting © 
the superstitious fear of rabies which the news- 
papers seem to delight to nourish. It was not 
until we took up the work in behalf of the horses 
that they accorded us any dignified notices. All 
previous ones had been in the nature of ridicule, 
The young reporters sought to sharpen their wits 
at the expense of the ‘“‘canines’ hotel,” and so on. 
But I need not tell you about it, for I was in Bos- 
ton at the time the Animal Rescue League was 
starting and I remember some of its experiences 
with the public tongues. The League has now 
lived down all ridicule, and become an inspiration 
for many similar movements throughout the coun- 
try. With best wishes for the League, I am sin- 
cerely-yours,— H. G. Crosby. 


The first annual report, issued May 1909, shows 
that the objects and the work of the Association 
are the same as those of the Boston League. Some 
excellent suggestions are given in the Report, 
which we quote:— 

The expenses of the Association have naturally 
increased as the scope of the work has broadened. 
We want not only to retain our present member- 
ship, but to'enlarge it. Since we have proved our 
ability to exist as an Association, we feel that we 
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have the right to ask all owners and lovers of ani- 
mals to help us, either by becoming members or by 
subscribing a definite sum. No matter what the 
amount, it will assist us and let us know that you 
are in sympathy with our work. 

To those who wish to aid and have little to give, 
the following suggestion is made: Put aside two 
cents each week and give a dollar at the end of the 
year; or, put aside five cents each week and give us 
two dollars and a half. You would never miss the 
pennies and they would help us to save some of the 
animals who suffer so much by neglect and abuse. 

So far the Association has had the means to care 
only for the smaller animals, but we are eager to 
extend our usefulness and have turned our attention 
to helping the work horses and mules about the 
city. Realizing the weight of our influence for 
bettering their condition, we have unanimously 
agreed upon the following resolutions: — 

First. — To notice the condition of those we 
see, keeping record of any special cases of neglect 
and abuse, and also of any special cases of care and 
kindness; in either case, getting the license number 
and name of the owner, if possible. 

SECOND.— lo report all cases noted, both to the 
owner, and to that member of this Association 
who shall be appointed to keep careful record of 
all such reports. 

' THIRD. — To see to it that the merchants with 
whom we each personally deal shall be those who 
are humanely disposed and who prove it by such 
consideration of their horses as shall satisfy us as 
members of the ANIMAL REFUGE ASSOCIATION. 

The lists of the Horse’s Friend (the agent) shall 
be open to consultation by the members. 

We ask all who are interested in horses to help 
us straightway to start a fund for the country home 
we shall establish as soon as it becomes a financial 
possibility, where tired and worn-out horses and 
mules may be given a much needed rest. 


A newspaper clipping from a recent Baltimore 
Star shows that the Rest. Farm has been secured, 
and through the summer vacations have been given 
a number of horses, while others have been re- 
ceived as pensioners. Like most organizations 
where animals are received and cared for, the lack 
of funds is a drawback and a constant anxiety. 
Baltimore has the reputation of being a wealthy 


city, but like most other cities the numerous chari- 
ties and appeals for human beings leave but little 
to be given for the benefit of our fourtooted 
friends. 

This is the agreement used at the rest farm: 

I entrust my horse, or mule, (described below ) 
to the Animal Refuge Association with the under- 
standing that it will be given rest and pasturage 
on the farm they use for that purpose. I distinctly 
understand that the object of this Association is to 
help me to do for my animal what I could not 
otherwise afford to do, and in appreciation of this 
kindness and to help defray the expenses incurred, 
I agree to pay to the Association $ per week or 
month while my animal is at their farm. 
trusting my animal to the care of the Association 
I assume myself all risks, and relieve them of any 
liability for the health and condition of the animal. 

I agree to take my property from the Associa- 
tion at their request, or if after one week’s notice 
I fail to do so, to surrender to them all rights in 
the case. 


In en- 


Signature: 
Address: 
Description of Property: 
Remarks: 


Home of Rest for Horses. 


The first Home of Rest for Horses was started 
in England some years ago. 

It was at South Acton when we began the work 
of the Animal Rescue League in Boston, eleven 
years ago next winter, and gave in our first annual 
report, February, 1900, a brief account of the Home 
with the promise that the League would open a 
similar Home of Rest for Horses as soon as funds 
were provided for the purpose. 

Recently the London Home has moved its offices 
from the city to the new premises of the Home, 
Westcroft Farm, Cricklewood, N. W., where they 
have a weekly afternoon reception on Wednesdays, 
with tea served at one shilling. 


Activity calls for more and larger activity to be its 
sweet reward. ‘When I have achieved some- 
thing,’’ prays every great soul, ‘mock me with no 
crowns of laurel or gold. Grant me a crown of life, 
something more to achieve, time and courage for 


mightier deeds.”’ —-From The Cheerful Letter. 
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Cat Shelters. 


So many Americans go frequently to England, 
and are interested in humane work there, that a 
record of Shelters for Cats given in the September 
number of The Animals’ Friend, published by 
George Bell & Sons, York House, Portugal Street, 
Lincolns Inn, London, may be of interest. 


The largest Cats’ Home is © The London Insti- 
tution,’ situated at Camden Town. Since its foun- 
dation, thirteen years ago, 10,411 cats have been 
received. Mrs Morgan is the manager and the 
Home is 38 Ferdinand Street. 

Other Homes are as follows: — 

The Mayhew Home for Cats, Ponsard Road, 
College Park, Harrow Road, W. (The Secretary. ) 
Home for Stray Cats, Gordon Cottage, Argyle 
Place, King Street, Hammersmith. Islington Lost 
Cats’ Shelter, 31 Trinity Street, Liverpool Road, 
Islington, N. (Miss K. Cording.) The Battersea 
Home for Lost Dogs and Cats, Battersea Park 
Road, S. W. (The Secretary.) O.D. F. League’s 
Receiving Shelters for Cats: — Chelsea Shelter, 
20 Bywater Street, King’s Road. (Miss Gardiner.) 
Fulham Shelter, 931 Fulham Road, S. W. ( Miss 
‘tacob.) Whitechapel Shelter, 41 Fulbourne Street, 
Whitechapel. (Rev. L. S. Lewis.) Tottenham 
Shelter, 60 Etherley Road, West Green. (Mrs 
Long.) 


PROVINCIAL. 
Bath: Cats’ Home, 4 Thomas Street, Walcot 
Street, Bath. Bedford: Cats’ Shelter, 2 Rothsay 
Road. Belfast: Cats’ Home, Balmoral. Birming- 


ham: Cats’ Home, 426 Moseley Road. Bourne- 
mouth: Cats’ Home, Parkstone. Bradford: Cats’ 
Shelter, 69 Manningham Lane. Brighton: Cats’ 
Shelter, 31 Mighell Street. Bristol: Cats’ Home, 


11 Park Row. Cardiff: Cats’ Home, 48 Conway 
Road, Canton. Cork: Cats’ Home, Ballinlough 
Road. Dublin: Cats’ Home. Edinburgh: Cats’ 


Home, 18 St. Bernard’s Row, Stockbridge. Hull: 
Cats’ Home, Temple Street, Beverley Road. 
Ilfracombe: Cats’ Shelter, 7 St. Peter’s Terrace. 
Leeds: Cats’ Shelter, 28 Lyddon Terrace.  Liver- 
pool: Cats’ Shelter, 41 Russell Street. Manches- 
ter: Cats’ Shelters, 11 St. Thomas Place, Stanley 
Street, Cheetham; and 103 Embden Street, Hulme. 
Nottingham: Cats’ Shelter, 20 Lenton Street, 


tage, Hollington. 


Hyson Green. Plymouth: Cats’ Home, 8 Princess 
Square. St. Leonards: Cats’ Home, Victoria Cot- 
Sheffield: Cats’ Shelter, 106 


Gell Street, Broomspring Lane. 


Branch Work in Boston. 


In this connection it may be well to say that it is 
the wish of the Animal Rescue League, Boston, to 
establish branch work in certain localities and subur- 
ban towns where it is much needed. Wenow havea 
branch at the North Bennett Street Industrial 
Home; one at the Neighborhood House, Jamaica 
Plain; one in a tenement house district, Dudley 
Street, Roxbury, in the house of Mrs. Moog. We 
wish very much to start one in Dorchester, one in 
Charlestown, one in East Boston, one in Cam- 
bridge, and one in South Boston, but there are two 
difficulties in the way. One difficulty is getting 
money enough to support these branches. If, for 
example, the residents of Dorchester or South Bos- 
ton would raise the sum of even three hundred dol- 
lars a year, the probability is that we could find 
some kind-hearted woman interested in animals, 
who would take charge of the work in her own 
house as Mrs. Moog has done. 

The second difficulty is finding just the right 
place and the right person for the branch work. 
If the work is taken up wholly for what it will 
bring it is not likely to be as kindly conducted as 
we wish it to be. No one should be given a posi- 
tion of responsibility over any of our fourfooted 
friends who has not a real liking for them, and a 
desire to save them all the suffering possible. 

These two obstacles overcome, we might have at 
least a dozen branches to great advantage in the 
city and suburbs. An active, humane resident of 
Roxbury was the means of starting us in our Roxbury 
branch. We have hope that another earnest mem- 
ber will open the way for a branch in a district of 
Cambridge where neglected cats abound. She 
is trying to do so and should succeed. 


The public should be educated to help us by 
discouraging the habit of keeping a whole family of 
kittens because they are so cunning and amusing. 
This is a purely selfish motive and in the end results 
in a great deal of misery in the cat world. When 
so much complaint is made in city and in country 
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of the trouble caused by neglected cats, no one who 
is a true friend to cats should desire to multiply 
them, or should call the Animal Rescue League 
‘“‘4 slaughter house’’ because so many cats and 
kittens that no one is ready and willing to take 
good care of are put mercifully to death. 


In the same number of The Animal Friends from 
which we have taken the record of Cat’s Homes 
there is an interesting and instructive article on 
“The Need of Humane Work in India,’’ ‘There 
is a humane society founded by an Englishman, A. 
M. Lenox, who writes the article, and this society 
has five branches, but they have much to contend 
against. There are several other societies, one in 
Calcutta, one in Bombay, one in Madras, and these 
societies are all sorely hampered through the inade- 
quacy of existing laws and by too much red tape. 
But one of the greatest difficulties they have to 
encounter is that the natives, though callous to 
suffering, are averse to taking life and would rather 
let the animals die of starvation or painful sickness, 
or abuse than to have them mercifully killed. 


This unreasonable and really inhumane attitude 
_ is not as uncommon as one might imagine even in 
this supposedly enlightened country. The Animal 
Rescue League has many times been brought into 
contact with men and women who openly say they 
would rather desert their dogs and cats and sell a 
faithful old horse, past his working days,.to anyone 
who will buy him, than to have these animals killed, 
and this explains a great deal of the suffering that 
is about us. 


Will Defend Dumb Animals. 


M. Barthou, minister of justice, has sent a cir- 
cular to the district attorneys throughout France, 
calling attention to the distressing prevalence of 
cruelty to domestic animals. “Ivhe minister says 
that the efforts of the anti-cruelty societies have 
been in vain owing to the indifference of the 
authorities, and he orders that in the future the 
district attorneys shall rigorously prosecute all 
persons guilty of acts of cruelty. 


The same order is needed in Boston. 


Humane Society’s Fight on 
Old Horse Question. 


The Nashua, New Hampshire, Woman’s Humane 
Society keeps up its campaign against the distribu- 
tion throughout the state of worn-out horses from 
Massachusetts, says a New Hampshire newspaper. 
Owners of weak and worn animals in the Bay State 
take their horses to auction stables really to rid 
themselves of wintering the beasts. [he auctions 
in Lowell take place on Thursdays and horse traders 
from New Hampshire buy horses cheap, and bring 
them up with a view of selling them off and making 
a dollar. The horses are generally passed along 
until they fall into the hands of some one who can- 
not dispose of them. Owing to the activity of the 
Humane Society in Nashua, it is the custom to put 
the animals through here via the back streets at an 
hour when the police are at supper. On one oc- 
casion the Society heard that five horses were on the 
way fromasales stable in Lowell. It was also reported 
that some of the animals were badly beaten to urge 
them along. 


A Nantucket Paper says: 


The yearly cry is being heard against the sum- 
mer cottagers who turn pet cats astray when they 
close up their house inthe autumn. Many of these 
poor homeless felines have already been noticed 
about the cliff. Although the persons committing 
such inhuman acts are liable to a heavy fine under 
the state laws, the mere fact that the law forbids 
does not seem to make much difference to the 
offenders. If the authorities would make an ex- 
ample of one of them it might open the eyes of 
others. Lhe same trouble exists everywhere,— 
good laws and nobody to enforce them. 


Medal for Saving Horse’s Life. 


For heroic action in saving the life of a horse at 
the risk of his own, Valentine Thomas Miley of 
New York City has received a silver medal of the 
American Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, according to an announcement made. 
Miley’s rescue of the horse took place in the East 
River, off Seventy-fifth Street, on August 11. The 
animal had fallen in the water, between two barges, 
and Miley, jumping in, cut away the harness and 
swam six blocks with the horse to a landing 


place. 
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FOR YOUNGER 
READERS 


DON, A LEAGUE DOG, NOW IN GOOD 
COUNTRY HOME. 


Jack the Gunner. 

‘“He’s the best shot in this town.’ 
were spoken by one of a group of four boys, all of 
whom were looking admiringly after a tall, well- 
built lad ahead of them, whose long strides soon 
took him out of sight. 

Jack Holton heard the words of his comrade and 
his heart beat with pride. ‘Io be a skilled marks- 
man, -a dead sure shot,”’ He 
was pretty nearly that now. 

The next day was to be a half holiday, and Jack 
and his four friends had planned a hunting excursion. 

The morning came, bright and beautiful. All 
nature was holding out sweet invitations to all 
mankind to come and enjoy her delights. 

Little Nell stood beside her brother watching 
him clean and adjust his gun. ‘There was awe of 
the dangerous and mysterious fowling-piece pic- 
tured in her face, and a little troubled wrinkle be- 


) 


These words 


was his ambition. 


tween her eyes. 

“Do you think you will hit the birdies?’’ she 
asked timidly. 

“Yes, sir-ree. every time!”’ said Jack. 

‘Poor little birdies!’’ sighed Nell, her chin quiv- 
ering. ‘How their babies will cry for them, won’t 
they?”’ 

‘“Pooh!’’ exclaimed Jack a little impatiently. 
‘Their babies are big enough to take care of them- 


selves. We don’t shoot them until the little birds 
are grown.” 

‘“They are so happy,’’ said Nell, listening to a 
merry carol outside the window. “They come 
and sing to me and build their little homes beside 
us. They must love us, I think, and they think we 
will love them. Dear little birdies!”’ 

‘Don’t be silly,’’ said Jack, wishing girls were 
not so tender-hearted. ‘‘ You will never know the 
difference. [here are so many of them you will 
never miss a few.”’ 

‘““But it seems so dreadful, going off into the 
woods and having fun by killing live creatures, and 
such happy, beautiful little birds.”’ 

‘“Well, I won’t shoot any singing birds, Nell.’’ 

“But the others are happy, too, I s’pose,’’ said 
Nell, thoughtfully. “‘Is it really tun to kill things, 
Naekstae 

‘Oh, bother!” said Jack. ‘‘Girls don’t under- 
stand. It is not the killing; it is the skill.”’ 

‘Does skill mean kill, Jack?”’ 

‘Of course not. It means being able to hit the 
Markos 

“Then couldn’t you shoot at things that are not 


b) 


alivetas 

‘There is more skill in shooting live things be- 
cause they move.’’ 

“Oh!” sighed Nell. “‘What a pity?” 

Jack hurried to finish his work and get out of 
hearing of his little sister’s plaintive voice. It hurt 
him to grieve her for he had a loving heart where 
human things were concerned, especially for his 
little sister. 

“Mamma said birds were very useful, besides 
making one happy,’’ said Nell as Jack was leaving 
the shed. “‘She says we could not have any 
orchards or gardens, or even groves, if it were 
not for the birds, ’cause the bugs and worms would 
eat up everything if the birds did not stop them.’’ 

But Jack was out in the door-yard, looking up 
the road to see if Jim Clarke was in sight. Jim 
was going to stop for him, and he and Jim were 
going on to meet the others. 

Little Nell’s words, and her sympathy for the 
birds, gave Jack an uncomfortable feeling that he 
tried in vain to get rid of. He was vexed with 
his sister for troubling him, and vexed with him- 
self that he could not forget what she had said. 

Maybe that was why he was not so skillful as 
usual. He succeeded at last in wounding a crow, 
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He thought it was not much matter about a crow. 
But when he came near, and saw it suffering, and 
heard the distressed cries of its comrades, he won- 
dered that he had never before noticed such things. 

Jack put the bird out of misery and went on for 
more game. A flock of pigeons rose in the air 
quite near the boys. Jack, as he took aim, noted 
the beauty of their plumage and the graceful motion 
of their wings. He fired, and the frightened birds 
scattered in a wild flight. 

But one, instead of seeking safety by flight, 
wheeled and flew directly toward Jack, as if for 
his protection. (This is a fact.) , 

This appeal affected Jack deeply; the more so 
because he was the enemy. The bird had almost 
reached him when his companions broke through 
the bush calling: “‘Did you bring one down?” 
The pigeon alighted a short distance away, and 
looked with trustful eyes at the boys. Jack fancied 
it was looking especially at him. 

“I don’t know,”’ he answered to their questions, 
leaning his gun against a tree. 

““What’s the trouble?” asked the boys. ‘Did 
itskick?*? 

eeemcaidi Jack, but I guess I -have had 
enough gunning for today. Let us go home.” 

He wastoo much affected to tell the boys his ex- 
periences that day, for new thoughts were stirring 
in his mind which had not yet formed into words. 

“Game’s pretty scarce, that’s a fact,’’ said Jim. 
‘“Come over to my house and see my new speci- 
I have.the handsomest piece of jasper we 


’ 


mens. 
have found yet.”’ 

“Did you ever think how wonderful things are,”’ 
asked Jack, “when you come to look at them? 
Living things, I mean—trees and rocks and animals.”’ 

‘“And man,”’ added Jim. 

“Yes. Prof. Ames, you remember, told us that 
all things are made of atoms. Think of it! Micro- 
scopic atoms! Suppose a house should build itself 
right in the air without any visible aid. 
tion is tremendous when you come to think of it! 
Just imagine atoms gathering from the air and 
building a bird—its muscles, its bones, its flesh, its 
feathers, its eyes, and everything so perfectly formed. 
And the wonders it can do.” 

The boys grew thoughtful. After a silence Jack 
said: ‘‘We can smash anything that man makes, 
and man can build it up again; but when we have 


Oh, crea-. 


destroyed anything that God made, no man can 
rebuild it: 

When the next holiday came around and the 
boys proposed another gunning trip, Jack took them 
down to the field behind the house and showed 
them a target he had arranged. ‘‘That’s the only 
use I have for my gun at present,’”’ he said. “‘I 
won’t shoot birds any more.’’ 

— Young People’s Paper. 


COMING UP THE LANE FROM THE PADDOCK, 
PINE RIDGE HOME OF REST. 


A Horse that Remembered. 


Some persons question a horse’s memory; here 
is one of many instances that might be told to show 
how well they remember. 

Prince is a horse that once belonged to a wealthy 
family of Boston. After he had reached what 
might be called middle age he was sold, and from 
a well-kept carriage horse he became a cab horse. 

Unused to steady and hard work Prince lost 
some of his spirit and vigor. One of his fore feet 
became “‘tender” and he was sold again two years 
ago this summer to Mr. H— another cab driver, 
whose horse was getting too old for his work. 

Prince was a younger and larger horse than 
Harry, the horse Mr. H— owned, but as he evi- 
dently needed a rest Mr. H—asked it he might spend 
a few weeks at the Pine Ridge Home of Rest for 
Horses before he began to use him, so one day, 
two years ago last August, Prince came out to 
Dedham, had his shoes taken off and enjoyed the 
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novelty and luxury of rest from work, with free- 
dom to run and roll on the grass and renew his 
youth. 

Prince had a good time. He made wonderful 
improvement, and in about five weeks went back 
to the city to begin work under a new master. 
That this new master was kind may be judged from 
the fact that instead of putting his old horse, Harry, 
into auction where he could have sold him at once 
for at least a hundred dollars, he consented gladly 
to let him take Prince’s place at Pine Ridge, have 
the rest he had so richly earned, and when he was 
well rested Mr. H— allowed him to be sold from 
there at a less price than he could have got in the 
city, to a young man who lived near Boston, wanted 
him for light work and was well enough off to feed 
him properly and give him a good home, — a 
specially good chance tor Harry which his friends 
rejoiced in. 

This summer Prince has seemed tired and his 
lame foot began to trouble him again. Mr. H— 
was much worried about him. He knew Prince 
neededarest. Hecould not afford to hire another 
horse, neither would he sell Prince in such a con- 
dition though he could have got a good price for 
him. This fall an unexpected chance occurred to 
get the loan of a horse, and Sunday morning, 
October 8, a telephone message came to Pine Ridge 
— “Can Mr. H— briny his horse out for a vaca- 
tion to-day?” The answer promptly went back, 
“ Yes, indeed, glad you can spare him.” 

A horse belonging toanother cab driver had been 
enjoying a month’s vacation and the arrangement 
was that Prince should be driven out and ‘“ Flem- 
ing” driven back, the latter being in fine condition 
to resume work. ‘This latter was formerly a 
thoroughbred Kentucky saddle horse, a fine ani- 
mal picked up in auction. 

Now we will let Mr. H— tell the rest of the story. 

“When we got to Charles River Bridge I said 
to Mr. F.—, ‘Now [’ll let Prince have his head 
and see what he’ll do.’ 

“He kept along till we got to Pine Street, turned 
of his own accord into the street, put on his best 
pace and trotted in good style up to the gates of 
Pine Ridge and stopped. He wouldn’t go by. He 
remembered his vacation two years ago and was 
all ready for another.” 


Prince is beginning his happy vacation. He 


‘or into town. 


rested quietly in the stable until Monday morning 
then his shoes were taken off, and he was put out 
in one of the paddocks. It would have made any 
horse-lover’s heart glad and sad to see him race 
like a colt and roll over and over and get up and 
shake himself and after afew moments roll again —— 
glad because one faithful worker was getting a 
taste of the pleasure of living, and sad because of the 
many others needing so much a rest from toil who, 
if they get a respite from work, have to spend the 
time standing in a stall staring at the boards that 
shut them in. 

Prince is a fine looking horse, strong, gentle and 
affectionate, but he should no longer work in a 
cab or on the pavements. On the ground the 
slight lameness he has would probably entirely 
disappear. His master wants to buy a younger and 
faster horse but he will not put Prince in the auc- 
tion room or the sales stable to be bought by some 
one who might not show him the consideration he 
has had with his present master. Yet what can 
he do? 

While Prince is enjoying his vacation at Pine 
Ridge let us hope that some one wanting a safe 
and gentle carriage horse will hear of him and buy 
him, He has friends who would help in the pur- 
chase to insure a good home near enough Boston 
for his former owner to visit him as he has visited 
the horse he sold before. Good homes for horses 
seem even more difficult to find than good homes 
for dogs, as the expense and care of keeping them 
are so much greater.—A. H. 8. 


Died of Grief. 


Grieving over the death of his master, Bob, an 
old horse owned by the late Capt. Theodore Sam- 
mons of the Henlopen life-saving station, refused to 
eat anything or even lift its head. The animal laid 
down in his stall and died. 

Bob had been driven for years by Capt. Sammons 
as he made his trips between the life-saving station 
He would allow none but the cap- 
tain to feed or take care of him. When Capt. 
Sammons died Bob seemed to know it. 

Several veterinaries were called in, but a careful 
examination did not reveal any disease, until finally 
the doctor announced that in his belief the horse was 
dying from a broken heart. Bob will be buried 
near the life-saving station. 
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HUMANE 


EDUCATION 


A Book for Teachers. | 
Mr. E. K. Whitehead, who has done so much to 


advance humane work in Colorado, has recently got 
out a text book for school use entitled, ‘‘ Dumb 
Animals and How to Treat Them.” Thirteen 
states have adopted laws requiring teaching in the 
public schools of kindness to animals, and there is a 
distinct need of printed instruction. 

‘Teachers who care very much about the injustice 
shown our fourfooted friends can usually plan their 
own course of instruction, but unfortunately many 
of the teachers do not care, and resent the addition 
of this course to their already over-crowded curricu- 
lum. ‘These teachers particularly need ideas sug- 
gested to them, and Mr. Whitehead’s book is 
admirably calculated to give ideas, awaken thought 
and inspire a desire to help on the great cause of 
humanity. 

The preface to Mr. Whitehead’s book is worthy 
of special attention and we would like to quote it, 
but can only give a few extracts: 

‘The nature of cruelty and its effect on him who 
practices it is the same whether the victim is animal 
orhuman. The essence of selfishness, wrong-doing, 
cruelty and crime is the same—disregard of the 
rights of other creatures. 

The better an animal is treated the more he is 
worth; the worse he is abused or neglected, the 
less he is worth. 

Horsemen agree that the unkindness, neglect, 
and abuse by which the strength of horses is i1m- 
paired and thvir lives shortened, grow out of igno- 
rance and carelessness as well as intent. “They 
agree that if all horses were kindly treated, properly 
trained and developed instead of “‘ broken’’, fed, 
watered, sheltered, shod, 
doctored and kept comfortable all their lives, the 
average horse’s working life would be doubled and 


worked, harnessed, 


he would be in as good condition at twenty years of 
age as he now is at twelve. 
applies to the other domestic animals. 

When children have once learned to practice 
justice and kindness in dealing with animals they 
will practice the same virtues in dealing with 


The same reasoning 


e€aciwotner: 
The attitude of kindly feeling, thought and action 
toward other creatures becomes more and more easy, 


Feel- 


ings of tenderness, the desire to protect, the wish 


familiar and habitual the oftener it is taken. 


that every creature may be happy, pleasure in the 
joy of others,— all these germinate, take root and 
grow. As they grow, selfishness, cruelty, malice, 
coldness, indifference to the welfare of other living 
things —all these wither away. 


About the Dog. 
LESSON FROM MR. WHITEHEAD’S BOOK. 


It is claimed that the elephant is the most intel- 
ligent of animals. Many people believe the horse 
But the majority of people would agree that 
of all the animals with which we are most familiar, 
the dog is not only the most intelligent, but he also 


has to the greatest degree the noble virtues of 


is SO. 


unselfishness, faithfulness, gratitude, affection and 
good will. 
and very few of us have them to the same degree 
as they are often displayed by the often despised 
dog. 

Dogs are despised or disliked only by those who 
do not understand them, or who are themselves 


Man has no nobler or higher qualities, 


deficient in the noble qualities which dogs have. 

Dogs are also among the most sensitive of ani- 
mals, their feelings being easily hurt and their spirits 
being easily raised or depressed. Loud words and 
harsh language startle and depress them, their sense 
of hearing is usually much more sensitive than ours 
and their sense of smell is so much more sensitive 
that we can hardly understand it. 

Many people, those who do not understand ani- 
mals very well, think the way to speak to them is 
That is a 
Speak low and distinctly but not loudly. 


in a loud, harsh and overbearing way. 
mistake. 
The essential thing is to make yourself understood 
and that is not done by loud talk to animals any 
First get 
the dog’s attention and make him understand you 


more than it is by loud talk to people. 
are saying something to him. ‘Then speak slowly, 
firmly and distinctly. 

Like all animals, dogs know much more than 
they are believed to know by anybody except those 
who love and understand them, and feel their treat- 
ment, whether kind or harsh, much more keenly 
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than most people think. Like all highly developed 
animals, also, they differ from each other very much 
in disposition and character as well as in degree of 
intelligence. They should be treated on that ac- 
count as individuals, as persons, and due regard 
should be shown for their peculiarities. “he kind 
of treatment and training needed by a bold, head- 
strong dog would spoil the temper and ruin the 
spirit and disposition of a timid, nervous one. Dogs 
have many virtues besides those mentioned, as any- 
one who loves and studies them will discover. It 
is doubtful if we have any virtues which they lack, 
— From Dumb Animals and How to Treat Them. 


CARE OF OUR 


USEFUL FRIENDS 


In a recent letter to the League the writer, 
protesting against the needless suffering inflicted 
on dogs and on their owners when travelling says, 
‘There is no state law against taking a dog with you 
in the passenger car. It is only a rule of the road. 
Let everyone who takes a dog be reason- 
able; if a large dog, take him in the smoker if in 
charge of a man.” 

Unfortunately the dog is sometimes travelling 
alone or with a woman and in that case the smoker 
is out of the question. Undoubtedly there should 
be good provision made for large dogs in the baggage 
cars, and dogs that can be kept in the lap or at the 
owner’s feet should be carried in the passenger car. 
The railroads have no right to forbid this as they 
are common carriers and are bound to take pas- 
sengers with their babies or their dogs. ‘There is 
no more reason in sending a small dog in the 
baggage car than there would be in putting a baby 


there. Dogs of this description suffer as acutely 


as babies. , 
If any woman insisted on taking her little dog in 


her arms in the car with her I doubt if anything 
could be done to prevent it. 

A woman travelling through Dover on the 
Boston and Maine Road had to put her small dog, 
in the baggage car. At Dover he got alarmed, 
probably crazed with fright, at the throwing about 
of heavy trunks, broke his leash and jumped from 


the train. 


The woman reached Boston in a distracted state 
of mind. She appealed to the railroad officials who 
coolly told her that it was her fault because she did 
not have a stronger leash. In her distress she 
spoke to a stranger who happened to be one of the 
directors of the Animal Rescue League. He went 
to headquarters at the North Station and told the 
man in charge that the road was liable to a charge 
of $25.00 for losing the dog and unless the dog 
could be found the owner would sue the Company. 

After much discussion the officials agreed to send 
the woman back to Dover to look for her dog 
herself. 
fortunate enough to find the dog though he was 
nearly dead with the fright he had had. 


This is only one of many troubles that are 


She went back in the next train and was 


taking place because of the absurd fear dog haters 
have that a dog may © go mad”’ on the train and 
bite them. 
present management of the railroads in relation 
to dogs. 


‘Too much cannot be said against the 


Canker Ear. 


Canker ear in the dog is a very stubborn disease 
to cure. One of the first symptoms of canker of 
the ear will be that the dog will shake its head and 
scratch its ear with the hind leg and in very bad 
cases will hold its head sideways. Upon examining 
the ear deep down you will observe a brownish 
waxy substance coming from the inner ear and the 
surrounding tissue may be inflamed more or less. 
By this you will recognize a canker ear or a catarrh- 
al condition of the membrane of the middle ear 
and the following treatment will give the most 
First wash out the ear with 
warm water and castile soap, using a very soft silk 
sponge. 
drop in a few drops of a solution consisting of 


gratifying results: 
Then thoroughly dry with a sponge and 


two grains of nitrate of silver to three ounces of 
After this drop a few drops of glyceride 
Keep the dog in a dry place and do 
not allowit to get its head wet too often. 


water. 
of tannin. 


—C. R. Biederman in Country Life in America. 


‘“ Pray, my dear friend, remember that there is every provison, 
the world over, for the suffering of our own race, and but little 
for the patient, faithful, speechless servants who devote their 
lives to us.’?’—S. Morris Wain. 
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It has been settled at our National Capital that 
the horses employed in the work of the Post Office 
shall have an annual vacation. “The animals are to 
be sent, a few at a time, to a fine, rich pasture in 
Maryland. “Every employee of the Government,”’ 
says the chief clerk in the Post Office Department, 
“receives thirty days sick leave if necessary. I see 
no reason why the horses we use in the business of 
the Department ought not to receive a rest or a 
vacation, and hereafter I am going to send each of 
the horses away for a thirty-day period of rest. We 
can spare many of them in the summer, and this is 
the time they will appreciate a rest from the hot 
asphalt and welcome the green grass of the country 
and the shade of the trees.”’ 


It is generally conceded that men and women 
who work steadily need and deserve a vacation dur- 
ing the year, and most employers give to their em- 
ployees two weeks for rest and change. This is a 
pleasant and beneficial break in the treadmill of 
Without 


much more quickly and cannot after a time do jus- 


daily labor. it the worker wears out 


tice to his or her work. It is the same with regard 
to horses who work hard and would be greatly 
benefitted by even two weeks in the country where 
they can have their feet relieved by removal of 
shoes, and their bodies relaxed by rolling every day 
on the turf. 
great majority of horse owners, that only three or 


Yet this is such a new idea to the 


four Homes of Rest for Horses have ever been 
started in this country. Were the idea to be car- 
ried out as it should be, many vacation homes 
would be necessary as only the most wealthy horse 
owners can afford both to spare the horse and pay 


his board. 


Two weeks is the least time that should be al- 
lotted for a rest from work, and four are much 
better, but in two weeks one horse brought to Pine 
Ridge Home of Rest in Dedham, Mass., improved 
so much in general condition that his driver ex- 
pressed great satisfaction as well as surprise. This 
was a perfectly healthy horse, not overworked as a 
rule, but not as strong as his mate. He was simply 
tired and very likely longing for green fields and a 
-roll in the grass, for he had been a country horse. 


_ day doing that. It was a sandpiper. 


His shoes were removed, every day he rolled and 
stretched himself in the grass, and he was given a 
judicious ration of oats, morning and night, also a 
mash once or twice a week. It is about six weeks 
since he returned to work, and when seen a few 
days ago he was the image of health. 


I would say in reply to your postal: the dog I 
took from you has proved entirely satisfactory and 
I fancy he would not leave me for a palatial resi- 
dence in the Back Bay, consequently, he must be 


contented.—J. G. Y. 


JACK, A LEAGUE DOG, HAS A GOOD 
HOME IN PEABODY, 


A Statesman’s Confession. 

For all his caustic wit, Thomas B. Reed of Maine 
was as tender of heart as large of frame. 
not much of a hunter. 


He was 
‘I never shot but one bird 
in my life,’’ he once confessed. ‘“‘I spent a whole 
I chased him 
for hours up and down a mill stream. When at 
last I potted him and held him up by one of his 
poor little legs, I never felt more ashamed of my- 
self in all my life. I hid him in my coat-tail pocket 
for fear somebody would see how big I was and 
how small the victim, and I never will be guilty 
again of the cowardice of such unequal battle.’’ 


— Exchange. 
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LEAGUE NEWS 


AND NOTES aad 


Ped 


Pine Ridge Home of Rest. 


The country annex of the Animal Rescue 
League, called The Pine Ridge Home of Rest for 
Horses, is at 238 Pine Street, Dedham, nine miles 
from Boston. By electric car the way lies through 
Roslindale and West Roxbury, on the Needham 
line of cars. These cars leave Dudley Street 
every half hour. Stopping at Pine Street it is 
only about six minutes’ walk to the caretaker’s 
house, the third house on the right. 

Back of the house are two rows of finely built 
kennels, and in different enclosures belonging to 
the kennels one may see living in harmony dogs, 
cats, angora goats, and hens and chickens. 

There are various and good reasons why each 
and all of these animals and birds are here. The 
goats were the pets of a family in a Roxbury dis- 
trict where the Board of Health thought they 
should not remain, so they were sent to Pine 
Ridge. The bantams were special pets of a woman 
who had to give up her home, and could not trust 
them anywhere but at the Pine Ridge Home of 
Vest. 
permanent and others temporary residents. 

Still farther up the hill is a cheerful, comfort- 
able, old-fashioned barn, made over inside to in- 
clude box stalls, and with an annex recently built 
containing wide stalls, each with a window open- 
ing out upon the grove of trees behind the barn. 
In this barn during the last three years many 
horses have recuperated from their monotonous, 
hard labor, having vacations varying from two 
weeks to three months given them. The owners, 
if they are able, are expected to pay something or 
to give a donation, such as they can afford, to the 
League, but if the man is poor the horse is taken 
free of charge, and this is usually the case. 

Really wonderful has been the improvement of 
most of these horses, showing how much a vaca- 
tion can do for a horse as well as for a working 
man or A few horses have been pro- 
nounced unfit for further work after a fair chance 
being given them to recuperate, and these have 
been mercifully put to death on the place. 


woman. 


The dogs all have a history, some are. 


THIS GREY MARE, USED IN A MALDEN EXPRESS, 
NOW AT PINE RIDGE, HAS IMPROVED 
AND WILL GO BACK TO LIGHT 
WORK. 


Sometimes we decide that horses coming from 
the city should not go on pavements again, but 
work should be found for them in the country; 
and in afew cases their owners have sold them, or, 
permitted us to find a purchaser for them, where 
we knew they would be considerately treated. 
These have not been old and broken down horses, 
for such horses we consider it far more merciful 
to put to death, but horses that under right treat- 
ment were easily good for eight or ten more years 
of work. We have now with us a fine looking cab 
horse, gentle, strong and afraid of nothing, but 
‘tender’ in one fore foot so that pavements hurt 
him, and too slow for his owner who wishes to sell 
We are hoping while he is here to find the 
right sort of man to buy him. , 

Back of the barn is a lane leading to two large 
paddocks, where the horses can enjoy shade or 
sunshine as they please. Two other paddocks are 
near the barn, the largest, on the front, being now 
in process of seeding down to get better grass 


him. 


another year. . 

In one secluded corner of Pine Ridge there is a 
cemetery for dogs and cats belonging to city res- 
idents who cannot bear to let the bodies of animals 
who have been beloved companions, perhaps for 
years, be thrown out like an old garment. About 
thirty graves bear witness to the love that has been 
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given to some of our fourfooted friends. The 
cemetery is very beautiful in its natural scenery, 
and is worth visiting. 

Visitors are welcome at all times, excepting Sun- 
day forenoon, which the caretaker feels belongs to 
him, If one comes by train to Dedham from the 
South or the Back Bay stations there is a walk of 
about a mile, but carriages are always waiting at the 
station and the charge is only twenty-five cents. 

Money is very much needed for this branch of 
our work. The horses who come to rest with us 
are wellfed. We do not depend on the pasturage. 
Good. oats and hay are very high. We greatly 
need facilities for water in our back paddocks, and 
one more fence, but cannot think of these expenses 
at present. We are thankful if we get enough 
money to enable us to receive as many horses as 
our stable will hold; we fear we must limit the 
number this fall, so few donations have been re- 
ceived for our work for horses. 


THIS BAY HORSE, USED IN A MALDEN EXPRESS, 
NOW AT PINE RIDGE, THE OWNER HAS 
DECIDED TO GIVE UP TO THE LEAGUE. 


If only the friends to horses would visit our 
Home of Rest we feel sure there would be more 
interest felt and more money given us for the work. 
There are many tired horses who might be greatly 
helped by afew weeks’ rest and it seems as if such 
a charity to such deserving objects should be well 
supported. 

It has been objected that in helping these horses 


we are helping the men who own them and who 
are often quite unworthy of help. This is very 
true, but the same objection applies to other 
charities where women and children are helped 
who should be supported by the husband and the 
father. All our charity-work is a vexing question, 
but certainly no more deserving objects can be 
found than horses that are put to work when colts, 
and many of them never have even an afternoon 
off year in and year out, neither are they properly 
fed or cared for. | 

So let us encourage all humane sentiment for 
our fourfooted friends. There is little danger of 
over-doing it. 


The two express horses that were in such a bad 
condition when they came to us are improving 
slowly. We are sorry to find that their owner 
wants their services very much, but we shall keep 
them as long as we can. Three men accustomed 
to good horses visited our Home of Rest last Sun- 


day, and were amazed that horses in such condi- 


tion were not condemned. We told them that if 
they watched the streets they would doubtless see 
horses looking just as badly as these in suburban 
express wagons, cheap city expresses, and pedlers’ 
carts. The law concerning lame horses and horses 
unfit for labor does not begin to be enforced as it 
should be, and unless we buy such old horses they 
will be worked as long as they can crawl along the 
streets. 


Our veterinary doctor who keeps as close a 
watch on auction rooms and cheap sales stables 
as his many duties permit, bought for the League 
last month ten horses that we considered unfit for 
labor and had them mercifully killed. Our Horse 
Rescue Fund is running low and needs replenish- 
ing, Our record this year stands 118. 


The Annual Fair for the benefit of the League 
will be held at Copley Hall the first Monday and 
Tuesday in December. Donations of articles and 
ot cake, candy, jellies and preserves will be grate- 
fully received and may be sent to 51 Carver Street, 
or to heads of tables, as may be most convenient. 
Circulars giving more particulars will soon -be 
issued and will be mailed, if requested. 
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From the first of June up to the first of October 
the Animal Rescue League of this city has received 
9984 cats and kittens, and 1852 dogs and puppies. 
For many of these animals good homes have been 
found and a number of dogs have been restored 
to their owners. 


Two men met by accident in our kennels one 
morning in September. One of the men was re- 
calling to our kennel master the history of a large 
St. Bernard that circumstances obliged him to 
bring to the League a year and a half ago. He 
had grieved much over this parting and said that 
he wished he could know where the dog was placed. 
As he talked of his dog, spoke his name, and de- 
scribed him, the second man listened attentively. 
“Did you say his name was Prince?” he asked. 
“*Yes,” was the reply. ‘ And he did a number of 
tricks?” ‘Yes,’ said the first speaker. ‘ Well, 
I got that dog here a year and a half ago and I 
wouldn’t part with him for anything, but you may 
come out to my house and see him.” 

The two men talked over Prince’s tricks and 
manners, and Prince’s first owner was rejoiced to 
hear that the League had found such a good 
home and appreciative master for his old com- 
panion. 

But what a singular coincidence it was that 
these two strangers, the past and present owners 
of Prince, should happen to go to the League’s ken- 
nels the same day and hour! 


A large crate containing five dogs was sent to 
the League the last week in September, from the 
South Station, with a message that the dogs had 
been for two days at the North Station uncalled 
for, then were sent to the South Station where they 
had been for two days, and the League must take 
care of them. Our night watchman and our veter- 
inary doctor, who is often at the League until a late 
hour, broke open the doors of the crate and drew 
out five unhappy looking Boston bull and fox ter- 
riers, one of them soon to become a mother. They 
were given water and a light supper and put into 
In the morn- 
ing they were more generously fed and they 
seemed to have excellent appetites. There was a 
card on the crate with a name but no address. 


comfortable quarters for the night. 
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The card also advertised the man as a vaudeville 
actor. 

Under such circumstances it seemed best to 
send the story to the newspapers, but just as we 
were getting it written word came that a man 
had come to claim the dogs. He was told that he - 
could not have them until he explained the reason 
why they were left so long without care, and fur- 
thermore that it was a case, we thought, for prose- 
cution. 

The man said that he had been to the station 
every day, taken the dogs out of the crate, fed 
them and given them arun, then put them back in 
the crate, as he was lodging and would not be 
allowed to take five dogs with him in his room. 
His wife was with him and confirmed the state- 
ment, and two or three names were given of 
persons who had seen him feed and exercise the 
dogs. 

He was going to dress them up and use them in 
some sort of advertising parade at the Brockton 
Fair, and begged us to keep them at the League 
until it was time for him to go. This we readily. 
agreed to as we pitied the dogs so much. We did 
not think it humane to take them to the Fair for 
such a purpose, yet we knew that we should not 
be upheld in any attempt to prevent it. 

Three days later the man and his wife came 
again and took three of the dogs away with them, 
agreeing that the other two ought not to be at the 
Fair. 
little fox terrier are under our care at present. 


So the prospective mother and a nervous 


We have had reported to us a pair of old horses, 
on an express route near Boston, that can hardly 
go beyond a walk. They are probably at least 
twenty-five years old, and residents of the town 
are very much troubled about them. They have 
been examined by an agent of the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals who considers 
them still able. to work, therefore we can do 
nothing unless we buy them. If they should hap- 
pen to go very lame indeed we might get them 
condemned. It is a mercy for a poor old horse if 
his legs give out. A very lame horse will be 
noticed and excused from work, when old age, 
harness sores, feebleness from lack of nourishment 


is passed by. 
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A FREE CLINIG cere" rcce 
is maintained daily from 2 to 3 o’clock by the new 


COMMONWEALTH HOSPITAL for ANIMALS 


24 Cummington St., Back Bay. Tel. 2946 Back Bay 


Pets sent here for board or treatment receive the 
best care that veterinary skill can provide. Everything 
new, modern and complete. Outdoor exercising yards, 
private wards, operating room, constant attendanve. 
Open day and night. 


Resolution. 
When I count all the days I’ve really lived, 
‘They seem so very few. 
So little learned, so little good I’ve done, 
That I must start anew. 
I’1] start today and lend my hand, 
‘To humans and the dumb, 
‘That I may count my banner-days 
By scores, in years to come. 
Ethel Fairmont Snyder, 


SAMUEL F. WADSWORTH, M.D.V., Managing Director 
DOGS AND CATS BOARDED AT SMALL COST 


LYMAN 


Hospital for Animals 


The Family Horse. 

At Duxbury, Massachusetts, which is not very 
far from Plymouth Rock, may be seen on the sea- 
shore a brick monument, eight feet high, sur- 


On the side 


facing the sea is a slate on which this inscription is 


mounted by a large wooden ball. 


carved: 


‘* All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 
Whose body Nature is, and God the soul.’’ 


HERE LIES BURIED 
Honest Dick, 332 Newbury Street 


WHO | BOSTON 
FAITHFULLY SERVED THREE GENERATIONS. 
THIS NOBLE HORSE WAS BORN ON POWDER POINT, 
Perel. LOLs; 
HERE LIVED, AND HERE DIED, 
Pee a1O46, 


What words can describe the services of such a 


Telephone, 2200 and 2203 Back Bay 


Frank J. Sullivan, M.D.V. 


faithful creature? 


SPECIALIST in Diseases of Small Animals 


W hat money could repay them? 
To funerals, weddings, picnics, parties, school, 


market, year after year, through mud and sleet and Animal Rescue League 


snow and dust, until age compelled the tired body 
51 Carver Street 


to enter on its long, final rest. 
And this brief history could be multiplied by 
thousands of families, all over the land, who have 


enjoyed the same faithful service, but are more 


Telephone, Oxford 244 Office Hours: 3 to6 P. M. Daily 


forgetful of its inestimable value. 
—From Heroes and Greathearts. 


ESTABLISHED 1859 


J. S. Waterman & Sons 
UNDERTAKERS 


2326-2328 Washington St, Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal Station 


Mrs. Augusta Lincoln Kennedy, Whitman, 
Mass., is authorized by the Animal Rescue League 


to get subscribers for Our Fourfooted Friends and 
memberships for the League, and to collect the 
money for the same. 


Sixty glasses of jelly have been made from the 
grapes at Pine Ridge for the Fair and may be 
ordered now, if desired. 


Personal attention given to all funeral arrangements. 
All grades of burial cases can be selected at our salesroom, 
from the least expensive crepe and broadcloth covered 
cases to the most expensive polished hard wood, quartered 
oak, mahogany, teak wood, silver maple, copper, zinc, 
steel, outside and inside cases. The price of each is 


marked in plain figures. 


CHAPEL FOR FUNERAL SERVICES 
Telephone, Roxbury 72 


George H. Waterman Frank 8. Waterman 
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Supplementary Reading and 
Nature Study 


Earth and Sky Series — Stickney Pinocchio — Collodi 

Friends and Helpers — Zddy Sea Stories for Wonder Eyes — Hardy 
Heidi — Spyri Starland — Ball . 

History Readers — A4laisdell Story of Our Continent — Shaler 
Lisbeth Longfrock — Aanrud Stories of Ancient Greeks — Saw 
Little Folks of Many Lands — Chance The Open Road Library — Lansing 
Mother Nature’s Children — Gould The Sciences — olden 

Myths of the Bed Children — W2/son Wigwam Stories —/udd 

Nature Study and Life— Aodve Wood Folk Series — Long 

Nature Study Series — Morley The Jane Andrews Books 

Old Indian Legends — Zitkala-Sa Youth’s Companion Series 


GINN AND COMPANY Publishers 


9 23399 F333 3339 3333333337332 B0090 3333 333333332323 


29 BEACON STREET - - - - - - - - BOSTON 


OLD GRIST MILL 
Dog BREAD 


Improves and Strengthens 
the Digestive Organs 
Produces Health and Vigor ee Be 
A Food Your Dog Will Like ee — 


PUPPY FOOD 


A complete and perfect food for puppies of all breeds. 
SEND FOR OUR DOG BOOKLET Send stamp for ‘‘Dog Culture’? which contains 
. much valuable information, 
qm) (| 44) 1.) i) Seer 


POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON| >) RAT T'S PATENT, Ltd. 


Newark, N. J., (Office and Factories) San Francisco, Cal. 
St. Louis, Mo. Cleveland, Ohio 


Charlestown a - Mass. Montreal, Canada 


ee 
THE WOODBERRY PRESS, BOSTON. 


